

















“THE GHOST. 


N° XII. 


FarryLanp, Saturpay, Fune 4. 1796. 





Effutire leves indigna Trageedia verfus. | Horace. 


‘Tous ces pompeux amas d’expreffions frivoles, 
Sont d’un declamateur, amoureux de paroles. Boireau,. 








SIR, 

Proceed now to examine the fentiments and diction of Douc.as. 

It would be an endlefs tafk to quote all the profaical and faulty lines 
of this Tragedy. Tautology is very frequent; prayers and improper 
allufions to religion are every where to be found; and the fentiments 
often fuit neither the perfons nor their fituation. But to prevent my 
being accuféd of mifreprefentation in this general affertion, I fhall give 
fome fpecimens ; and, for the eafe of the reader, fhall follow the order 
of the fcenes, without any fyftematic arrangement, inferting no more 
than is neceflary, as reference to the paflages. 


“ With the paffion of immortals, hear’ft 
“ My lamentation.” 


I leave you, Mr Ghoft, to explain the paflion of immortals. This 
might have done in the mouth of a Grecian or Roman heroine, but is 
not fuitable to the character of a Chriftian matron in the time of the 
Crufades. 

“ For melancholy had congeal’d my blood, 
“ And froze affection in my chilly breaft.” 
The tautology of thefe lines is fanétioned by the critical Addifon’s, 


“ The dawn is overcaft, the morning low’rs, 
“ And heavily in clouds brings on the day.” 


A few lines farther on, we find, ) 
“ And vow’d fhe fhould not, could not die in peace.” 


And elfewhere, 
“ And muft not, fhall not, lofe the fon he loves.” 


Which paffages have been happily imitated in the fong, 


“ I canna, manna, winna, fhanna, manna buckle too. 


o° 


Then follow thefe poetical lines: 


“ Thee I befpake, profeis’d my ftrong defire 
“ To lead a fingle folitary life, 
“ And begg’d thy Noblenefs not to demand,” &c. 


Next, Lord Randolph gives a fpecimen of the familiar. To allay the 
grief of Matilda, he withes fhe had other paffions, befides grief and ten- 
dernefs, which might footh her anguith : 

“ As meeting tides and currents fmooth our frith.” 
A charming fimile, worthy of Chrononhotonthologos ! 

“ Had they not been fo ftern, 
“ T had not been the laft of all my race,” 
“ Were all I wifh’d for, but I with’d in vain,” 


are inftances of energy and melody. 
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Now, a fine image—- i 
“ Every warrior on the tip-toe ftands 
“ Of expectation,” &c. 


In Lady Randolph’s moral differtation, we have arms, war, fight, con- 
flict, ftrife, ire, battle, paftime, and fport.—How fublime the follow- 
ing paflage! 

“ When evening comes, the glory of the morn, 

“ The youthful warrior is a clod of clay.” 


And Lord Randolph, ftruck with its beauty, exclaims not lefs elegantly, 
“ This melody would make 
“ A foldier drop his fword, and doff his arms, 
“ Sit down and weep the conquefts he has made; 
“ Yea, like a monk, fing reft and peace in heaven.” 


It is Irifh to fay, 


“ So to lofe my hours, 
“ Ts all the ufe I with to make of time.” 


Anna’s method of drying tears is new and emphatical; and, “ I will 
“ fpeak fo no more,” very like the repentance of a naughty fchool 
Mifs. For perfpicuous and expreflive images, my reader may caft his 
eyes on, 
“ Can thy feeble pity 
“ Roll back the flood of never-ebbing time ?” 
And, 
“ Three weeks, three little weeks, with wings of down, 
“ Had o’er us flown.” 


Not a few inftances of the fententious occur : 
“ The firft truth is eafieft to avow.” 
And, 


“ This moral learn, 
“ This precious moral, from my tragic tale.” 


Anna is truly pathetic in, 
“ Many a tale of tears 


“ T’ve liftened to; but never did I hear 
“ A tale fo fad as this.” 


Sad indeed ! 

* When that fon came like a ray from heav’n,” 
is a new fimile ; and the fucceeding lines ftand unrivalled for fenfe and 
beauty : 
‘ How long did thy fond mother grafp the hope 
“ Of having thee, fhe knew not how reftor’d ; 
“ Year after year hath worn her hope away, 
“ But left ftill undiminifh’d her defire.” 


We may afk Lady Randolph, how a man, 
’ Subtle and fhrewd, offers to mankind 
“ An artificial image of himfelf.” 
In the concluding fpeech of the A&, we have the following lines : 


“ Yet I am not fafe, 
“ By love, or fomething like it, ftung, inflam’d, 
‘“* Madly I blabb’d my paflion to his wife, 
“ And fhe has threaten’d to acquaint him of it.” 


. 


It is truly clerical to fay, 
“ By the great King of kings, thou art ordained.” 


I have already acknowledged the merit of the fpeech of Norval in 
the fecond a&t; but I muft obferve, that when he recounts his firft 
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feat in arms, the conqueft of a band of ce 5. gee cattle-lifters, and that 
he killed their chief, 


“ Who wore that day the arms which now I wear,” 


we recognife the following famous couplet : 


“ A painted veft Prince Vortigern had on, 
“ Which from a naked Pict his grandfire won.” 


“His virtue ferves no more, 


“ Beneath defpair,” 


is nonfenfe ; but what follows is elegance itfelf : 
_ “© T muft proceed, 
“ As was at firft intended, to the camp. 
“ Some of my train, I fee, are {peeding thither, 
“ Impatient, doubtlefs, of their lord’s delay. 
“ Go with me, Norval, and thine eyes fhall fee,” &c. 


The author anxioufly adopts 
“ Apt alliteration’s artful aid ;” ' 
of which two hundred and forty-nine fpecimens are to be found in the 
play. I felec&t only the following. 
, “ Would for a while have won you from your woe.” 
“The way of woman’s wil! I do not know.” 
“ But wher the matter match’d his mighty mind.” 
“ But with the froward he was fierce as fire.” 


Among the many inftances of the familiar, we give two: 
“ Has deign’d on other fubjecis to beftow,” 
And, 
“ [ will protect thee (faid I to myfelf).” 
It is difficult to fay what Lady Raldolph would be at, when fhe fays, 
“ °Tis pleafing to admire: moft apt was I 
“ To this affection in my better days.” 
What ! in love with her fon! Glenalvon’s fufpicion then was not void 
of foundation. But, 
“ AffliGion, like a ftorm, 
“ Hath kill’d the forward bloflom of her heart.” 
And fhe vents thus her affliction; which fhows that Mr Home, with 
fome other Tragic Poets, thinks the language of paffion is beft expreffed 
by fimiles : 


“ Have you not fometimes feen an early flower 

“ Open its bud, and {pread its filken leaves, 

“ To catch {weet airs, and odors to beftow ; 

“ Then, by the keen blaft nipt, pull in its leaves, 

“ And, though ftill living, die to fcent and beauty.” 
Lady Randolph makes a poetical tranflation of the law-phrafe Cau/a /ci- 
entieé patet, in, 


“ And moft certain is my caufe of bacsialine.” 


How like the language of paflion is Glenalvon’s expreffion, 
“ Infernal fiends, if any fiends there are,” &c. 


But it is even exceeded by what follows : 
“ Chance may fpoil 
“ A fingle aim; but perfeverance mutt 
“ Profper at laft. For chance and fate are words: 
“ Perfiftive wifdom is the fate of man.” 


How proverbial and fententious!—-But now for an image—a project 


darkly peers upon his mind : 
“ Like the red moon, when rifing in the eatft, 
“ Crofs’d and divided by et lag clouds.’ P 


Rifum teneatis— 
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Lady Randolph, who has already difplayed. her knowledge of legal 
phrafes, proceeds to fhow how well fhe can act the part of a juftice of 
ace; ° is 
. “ Once more I charge thee, {peak ; 
“ The truth direct : for thefe to me fortel, 
“ And certify a part of thy narration ; 
“ With which, if the remainder tallies not, 
“ An inftant and a dreadful death abides thee.” 


The following is another of her happy fimiles : 
“ On each glance of thought 
“ Decifion followed.” 
And how did it follow? 
“ As the thunderbolt 
“ Purfues the: flafh.” 


There is good reafoning in the following paflage : 
“ Was I the caufe?—No, I was not the caufe.” 


And alfo in this : , 
“ The Danes are landed—we mutt beat them back, 
“ Or live the flaves of Denmark.” 


Lady Randolph, in feveral places, delivers difgufting and frivolous 
panygerics upon her own decayed beauty. How unlike a heroine what 
follows ! 

“ Arife, my fon, in me thou doft behold 

“ The poor remains of beauty once admir’d, 

“ The autumn of my days is come already, 

“ For forrow made my fummer waite away.” 
But the foon quits this fubje&, once more to fhow her proficience in 
law : 

“ Thou art the rightful heir 

“ Of yonder caftle, and the wide domains 

“ Which now Lord Randolph, as my hufband, holds. 

“ But thou fhalt not be wrong’d; I have the power 

“ To right thee full 

“ But how I purpofe to redrefs thy wrongs, 

“ Muft be hereafter told.” 


Lord Randolph is very energetic in, 
“ She may, fhe will, bring fhame and forrow on him, 
“ The wortt of forrows, and the wortt of fhames.” 








I ought to have mentioned in the former letter the curious account 
Anna gives of her Lady’s death. It would appear that fhe ran like 
lightning to the top of one of thofe high precipices occupied by eagles, 
whence fhe plunged herfelf into the empty air. Anna very pathetically 


defcribes 
“ her laft defpairing look, 
“ When on the brink fhe ftood, and caft her eyes 
“ Down on the deep.” 


Now, where was Anna when fhe {aw all this? . 


I conclude this perhaps too tedious detail without farther quotations. 
—Lord Gardenfton calls Douglas—the fingle good Tragedy of the age 
—and Gray tells us, that Mr Home has revived the true language of 
Tragedy.—Let the reader judge. 

SCALIGERUS. 
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The word Que has by an overfight been printed in No. XI. both in the correétion of 
the Italian, and in the lines quoted, for Che. 








